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THE MANAGEMENT OF CHANGE 


Eduard Gabele (Federal Republic 
of Germany) 


Basic changes in organizations are extremely complex pro- 
cesses. Usually, several managerial groups participate in such 
processes, and often, many employees are affected. Successful 
change is not guaranteed. More likely, a series of problems 
must be solved, decisions reached, and activities carried out 
that steer the process, giving it momentum and directing its 
progress. These events occur over time.... Problem-solving 
activities can be divided into a number of intermediate steps. 
Two stages — initiation and implementation — will be of par- 
ticular interest here. In addition, organizational behavior can 
be directed toward supporting or resisting change. 

Organizational change requires that different people become 
involved. These may include outside consultants. But more 
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important are organization members who are affected by the 
change. The chance to participate and influence the change 
process depends on task assignments in the existing organiza- 
tional hierarchy. Grun and co-workers (1972) suggest that 
participants may be classified according to their institutional 
membership and their hierarchical and functional positions. 
Following this suggestion, Dumont du Voitel (1976) distinguishes 
among the following managerial groupings: 

(1) external control organs: the various supervisory and 
directorial boards that govern German corporations (manage- 
ment of the conglomerate group = Konzernleitung; management 
of the holding company = Leiting der Holding; supervisory board 
of directors = Aufsichtsrat); 

(2) management levels: 

— tup management (executive boards = Vorstand, Geschafts- 
leitung) , 

— middle management (e.g., manager of functional area = 
Leiter von Funktionsbereich), 

— lower management (other employees with management 
functions = Sonstige leitende Angestellte); 

(3) specialist departments (e.g., planning, organization de- 
sign, data processing); 

(4) project groups (e.g., project management, task forces, 
consultants). 

Each of these managerial units has more or less established 
roles to fill that distinguish them from other groups.... For 
example, on the basis of a text analysis of a complex decision 
process, Witte (1970) found that the tasks performed clustered 
into three groupings corresponding to top, middle, and lower 
management. Behavioral expectations are related to task 
structures, and organization members generally act in accor- 
dance with these constraints. 

Such classification schemes usually reflect formally assigned 
tasks that must be carried out'again and again in a consistent 
manner. In times of change, however, it is not clear that the 
expected behavior by these different groups will be maintained. 
In this paper the objective is to determine how these different 
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groups are perceived to behave during change processes. 


Perceptions of Involvement in Initiation 
and Implementation Processes 


In 1974 and 1975, structural interviews were carried out in 
276 enterprises with more than 1,000 employees in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (Kirsch and co-workers, 1975). In the 
recent past many of these firms had experienced one of the 
following fundamental changes: (1) introduction of profit cen- 
ters, (2) a merger, (3) introduction of an electronic data- 
processing (EDP) system, (4) introduction of a planning sys- 
tem, (5) a change in the marketing organization, (6) intro- 
duction of a new leadership style, (7) introduction of co- 
determination (formally structured participation) models. 
In total, there were 188 examples of major change pro- 
cesses in the sample.... 

The firms were asked to evaluate how frequently and in- 
tensely various managerial units were involved in, first, ini- 
tiating and, second, implementing changes. In addition, firms 
were asked to evaluate the extent to which managerial group- 
ings supported or resisted change behavior. Assessments 
were made ona seven-point Likert scale. To help in these 
assessments a list of possible activities associated with "ini- 
tiation" and "implementation" was provided. 

In a first step, the evaluations of involvement in initiation 
and implementation were factor-analyzed to determine which 
managerial units appeared to have a similar amount of involve- 
ment. The results appear in Tables 1 and 2. 

The factor analysis shows that in both the initiation and the 
implementation of change, three clusters of managerial units 
can be distinguished.... These three factors account for 
about 40 percent of the total variance.... On the basis of 
the factor loadings, almost all the managerial units can be 
placed in one of the three factorial groupings. Cluster 
analyses (Johnson, 1967) were also performed, and these 
confirm almost exactly the groupings obtained by the factor 
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Table 1 


Rotated Factor Pattern of the Involvement 
of Managerial Units in Initiating Change 


Managerial unit Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


Management of the 


conglomerate — 0.371 0.688 —0.003 
Supervisory board of directors 0.017 0.844 —0.102 
Top management 0.068 0.473 —0.140 
Middle management 0.857 0.014 0.034 
Lower management 0.472 0.032 0.243 
Central planning 0.094 0.023 0.414 
Project management —-0.040 -—0.104 0.568 
Organizational design 

department — 0.050 0.033 0.729 
EDP department 0.168 -—0.145 0.629 
Consultants 0.128 | 0.509 0.099 
Task forces/committees | 0.239 0.208 0.233 


analyses.* The following list summarizes the very similar 
groupings for the involvement of managerial units in initiating 
and implementing change activities: 


Initiation Implementation 
Management Aj Management A9 
Management of the con- Management of the con- 
elomerate glomerate 
Supervisory board Supervisory board 
Top management Top management 
Consultants Consultants 


Central planning 


*To eliminate redundancy, the cluster analyses are not in- 
cluded here. They are reported in the original (German) ver- 
sion of this article. — Eds. 
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Initiation 


Management B, 
Middle management 
Lower management 
Task forces/committees 


Management Cy 
Central planning 
Project management 
Organizational design 
department 
EDP department 
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Implementation 


Management Bo 
Middle management 
Lower management 
Task forces/committees 


Management Co 
Project management 
Organizational design 
department 
EDP department 


Table 2 


Rotated Factor Pattern of the Involvement 
of Managerial Units in Implementing Activities 


Managerial unit 


Management of the con- 
glomerate 

Supervisory board of 
directors 

Top management 

Middle management 

Lower management 

Central planning 

Project managers 

Organizational design 
department 

EDP department 

Consultants 

Task forces/committees 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


—0.413 0.548 —0.056 


0.021 0.882  —0.161 
0.107 0.452 0.147 
0.682 0.039 -0.023 
0.640  -0.029 0.031 
0.101 | 0.293 0.203 

-0.020 -0.041 | 0.614 


0.036 -0.112 | 0.695 
0.279 0.088 | 0.501 
0.021 | 0.354 0,202 
0.381 0.147 0.169 
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This suggests that the original classification into four group- 
ings proposed by Dumont du Voitel (1976) is not quite adequate. 
In the present study, three groupings were found: (1) external 
control organs (corresponding here to Management A), (2) man- 
agement levels (corresponding here to Management B), and (3) 
specialist departments (corresponding here to Management C) 
— with no separate clustering corresponding to "project 
groups." 


Perceptions of Group Involvement 
in Support of and Resistance to Change 


As change processes may last more than five years, it is 
possible for the same managerial unit to be both supportive 
and resistant over this period. This is clear in the results of 
the factor analyses in Tables 3 and 4, which represent the sec- 
ond step of the data analysis. These factors account for 47 per- 
cent of the variance. On the basis of the factor loadings, most 
managerial units can be placed in one of the factorial groupings. 
A cluster analysis to check the groupings confirmed the factor 
analysis. * 

The following is a list of similar groupings according to sup- 
portive and resistant behavior: 


Support Resistance 
Management Ag Management A 4 
Management of the con- Management of the con- 
glomerate glomerate 
Supervisory board Supervisory board 
Top management Top management 
Consultants 


*To eliminate redundancy, the cluster analyses are not in- 
cluded here. They are reported in the original (German) ver- 
sion of this article. — Eds. 
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Support 


Management Be 
Top management 
Middle management 
Lower management 


Workers’! council (Betriebsrat) 


Management C3 
Central planning 
Project managers 
Organizational design 
department 
EDP department 
Consultants 


Task forces/committees 
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Resistance 


Management B 4 
Middle management 
Lower management 
Workers’ council 


Management C4 
Central planning 
Project managers 


Task forces/committees 


Organizational design 


department 
EDP department 


Table 3 


Rotated Factor Pattern of the Involvement of 
Managerial Units in Support Activities 


Managerial unit 


Management of the con- 
glomerate 

Supervisory board 

Top management 

Middle management 

Lower management 

Central planning 

Project manager 

Organizational design 
department 

EDP department 

Consultants 

Task forces/committees 

Workers’ council 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


~0.024 0.624 
0.035 0.859 

~0.003 0.357 

~0.024 0.101 
0.077  —0.025 
0.345 0.175 
0.541 -0.247 
0.451 —0.253 
0.606 -0.251 
0.748 | 0.371 
0.609 0.002 
0.228 0,096 | 


—0.014 


0.133 
0.361 
0.746 
0.669 
0.180 
0.190 


0.401 
0.234 


—0,248 


0.014 
0.498 
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Table 4 


Rotated Factor Pattern of the Involvement of 
Managerial Units in Resistance Activities 


Managerial unit Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


Management of the con- 


glomerate 0.083 0.677 —0.024 
Supervisory board —0.033 0.817 —0.015 
Top management —0.032 0.627 0.257 
Middle management 0.174 0.117 0.626 
Lower management 0.113 —0.137 0.896 
Central planning 0.727 —0.009 0.020 
Project managers 0.735 0.026 0.107 
Organizational design 

department 0.666 0.074 —0.043 
EDP department 0.500 —0.036 0.191 
Consultants 0.269 | 0.312 0.135 
Task forces/committees 0.056 0.036 | 0.374 
Workers’ council —0.039 0.171 0.638 


This analysis suggests that the composition of those mana- 
gerial units that combine into groups to support or resist 
changes is very similar, but is somewhat different from the 
groups involved in initiating and implementing problem solutions. 


Different Managerial Units in the Change Process 


We now explore which managerial units play the most impor- 
tant roles inchange processes. Inthe literature, itis frequently 
assumed that not all have an equal chance to influence change 
processes (Dumont du Voitel, 1976; Gebert et al., 1974; 
Grochla, 1973; Kirsch et al., 1978; Kubicek, 1975; Thom, 1966; 
Witte, 1970; Zaltman et al., 1973). A simple model begins with 
the hierarchical position of the unit in the firm, a higher posi- 
tion having more opportunities to participate in the change pro- 
cess (Bleicher and Meyer, 1976; Grochla, 1972; Kieser and 
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Kubicek, 1977; Kirsch, 1976). 

If the hierarchical position of the various managerial units 
is considered, then there is some difficulty in classifying top 
management, central planning, consultants, and task forces/ 
committees. According to the factor analyses, these units 
change their groupings depending on the particular behavior 
associated with the change processes — initiation, implemen- 
tation, support, or resistance. We shall provide a short analy- 
sis of why these units may change their grouping. 

As consultants are usually employed by the top executive 
unit, it makes sense that their problem-solving activities de- 
rive from the needs and wishes of this unit. Initially it may 
seem a contradiction that consultants are also associated with 
the Management C group as far as support activities are con- 
cerned. However, in order to ensure the success of their ad- 
vice, it is likely that consultants would support those respon- 
sible for carrying out the changes they have helped introduce.... 

A similar explanation is relevant for central planning. Although 
this unit is not involved with the top hierarchical group in the 
initiation phase, that group is involved with this unit during 

the implementation phase, and returns to the Management C 
grouping to provide support for the change. This parallel be- 
havior of central planning and consultants is, moreover, de- 
sirable and frequently conceptualized as a 'healthy'"' competi- 
tive relationship. It is also noteworthy that neither central 
planning nor consultants are ever grouped with the middle 
group, Management B. It may be that in this context, both con- 
sultants and central planners play integrating roles. With this 
framework, the grouping of consultants with those at the top of 
the hierarchy is sensible with regard to resistance activity. 
Consultants align themselves to resist other groups whose in- 
tentions run counter to those of the top executive group. 

Task forces/committees also change their grouping. Initially 
they are used to work on problem solutions with Management B. 
This position is to be expected, because task forces/committees 
are usually made up of middle managers. Firms expect much 
from task forces/committees set up to introduce drastic changes 
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in that they are not only to solve the particular problem but 
also find a "'fair'' arrangement that is acceptable to all organi- 
zational interests. Therefore, they almost have to represent 

a middle position. This is not always the case, however, in 
that insofar as support activities are concerned, they associate 
themselves with Management C.... 

Finally, top management (Vorstand) changes from an exclu- 
sive orientation toward the top hierarchical group for problem- 
solution efforts to a broader view that includes the middle hier- 
archical group for support activities. It seems that here, too, 
this regrouping may reflect pressure for success, as has al- 
ready been discussed in the case of advisors and central plan- 
ners. As far as providing support is concerned, top manage- 
ment is equally concerned with both top and middle hierarchi- 
cal levels. One can assume that middle management is Signifi- 
cantly affected, involved, and interested in basic change. There- 
fore, additional support for this group may make successful 
change more likely. 

What are the implications of these changes in the groupings 
of managerial units? Basically, as Tables 5 to 8 show, top 
management has the greatest influence in all groupings. In 
this sense there are significant consequences for all the groups 
involved every time top management changes its activities. 

For example, for Management Bs, the inclusion of top manag- 
ers, who provide the strongest support, significantly increases 
the importance of this grouping. 

Consultants and task forces/committees do not make a sim- 
ilarly significant contribution. They play a minor role in both 
their "normal" grouping and in the groupings to which they 
move. Indeed, as Tables 5 to 8 demonstrate, task forces/com- 
mittees contribute the least in almost all the groups with which 
they are associated. Therefore, it would appear that expecta- 
tions of high performance from committees, conferences, 
teams, and task forces are unrealistic. Olson's (1968. P. 52) 
assumption that committees, subcommittees, and small leader- 
ship groups may play a decisive role if they are introduced, 
does not seem to hold, at least insofar as change processes 
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Table 5 
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Rank Order of Managerial Units with Respect to the 
Initiation of Change 


Mana- 
gerial 
grouping 


Ay 


By 


Managerial 
unit N 
Top man- 
agement 179 
Consultants 164 
Management 
of the con- 
glomerate 106 
Supervisory 
board of 
directors 112 
Middle man- 
agement 171 
Lower man- 
agement 157 


Task forces/ 
committees 153 
Organiza- 
tional design 
department 159 
Project man- 


agers 122 
EDP depart- 

ment 152 
Central 

planning 121 


*n.s. = not significant. 


0.02 1.88 
3.08 2.29 


2.62 2.16 


2.29 1.86 
0.36 1.68 
4.31 1.93 


3.89 2.02 


4.94 2.24 
3.90 2.52 
3.74 2.35 


3.30 2.58 


Rank 
differ- 
Rank ence 

1 1-2 
2 2-3 
3 3-4 
4 
i 1-2 
2 2-3 
3 
1 1-2 
2 2—3 
3 3-4 
4 





Signifi- 
cance 
of dif- 


ference 


<0.001 


<0.05 
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Table 6 


Rank Order of Managerial Units with Respect to the 
Implementation of Change 


Signifi- 
Man- Rank cance 
agement Managerial differ- of dif- 
erouping unit N x %X Rank ence ference 


ee ee ee = rennin ee 


Ag Top man- 
agement 178 5.80 1.67 1 1-2 <0.001 
Central 
planning 129 3.42 2.59 2 2-3 
Consultants 153 3.03 2.32 3 3-4 n.s. 
Management 
of the con- 
glomerate 105 2.90 2.33 4 4-5 ns. 
Supervisory 
board of 
directors 116 2.47 1.98 9) 

Bg Middle man- 
agement 174 5.78 1.41 1 1-2 =<0.001 
Lower man- 
agement 165 4.74 1.80 2 2-3 <0.005 
Task forces/ 
committees 148 4.11 2.08 3 

Co Organiza- 
tional design 
department 160 4.47 2.30 1 1-2 = <0.05 
Project man- 
agers 129 3.99 2.58 2 2-3 n.s. 
EDP depart- 
ment 156 3.82 2.33 3 
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Table 7 


Rank Order of Managerial Units with Respect to 
Support of Change 


Signifi- 
Man- Rank cance 
agerial Managerial differ- of dif- 
grouping unit NX Px Rank ence _ ference 


Ag Top man- 
agement 179 6.22 1.29 1 1-2 <0.001 
Management 
of the con- 
glomerate 92 3.78 2.66 Z 2-3 n.s. 
Supervisory 
board of 
directors 103 3.50 2.52 3 

Bg Top man- 
agement 179 6.22 1.29 1 1-2 <0.001 
Middle man- 
agement 178 5.28 1.49 2 2-3 <0.001 
Lower man- 
agement 168 4.47 1.63 3 3-4 <0.001 
Workers' 
council 126 2.90 2.02 4 

Ce Organiza- 
tional design 
department 151 5.03 2.13 1 1-2 <0.025 
Project man- 


agers 109 4.41 2.43 2 2-3 n.s. 
EDP depart- 

ment 148 4.24 2.33 3 3-4 n.s. 
Central 


planning 111 3.96 2.56 4 4-5 n.s. 
Consultants 121 3.47 2.50 9) o—6 n.s. 
Task forces/ 

committees 111 3.07 2.18 6 
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Rank Order of Managerial Units with Respect to 


Man- 


agerial 
grouping 


Aq 


Table 8 


Resistance to Change 


Managerial 
unit 


Top man- 
agement 
Supervisory 
board of 
directors 
Management 
of the con- 
glomerate 
Consultants 
Lower man- 
agement 
Middle man- 
agement 
Workers' 
council 
Task forces/ 
committees 
EDP depart- 
ment 
Project man- 
ager 
Organiza- 


tional design 


department 
Central 
planning 


errs emer = remem te 


93 

85 
113 
160 
157 
118 
103 
131 


104 


133 


100 


1.35 


1.22 


1.21 


2.17 


2.96 


1.93 


1.56 


1.46 


1.38 


1.37 


1.27 


0.87 


0.73 


0.71 


Rank 
differ- 
Rank ence 
1 1-2 
2 2—3 
3 3-4 
4 
1 1-2 
2 2-3 
3 3-4 
4 
1 1-2 
2 2-3 
3 3~—4 
4 
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Signifi- 
cance 
of dif- 


ference 


<0.025 
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are concerned. Rather, we can conclude that in change pro- 
cesses, it is only top management that brings a certain flexi- 
bility to managerial groupings. 

Table 9 allows the role played by the respective managerial 
groupings with respect to one another to be assessed.... Ba- 
sically, a managerial grouping plays a more influential role if 
its importance, as measured in the particular behavioral activ- 
ity, is judged to be significantly greater than that of the other 
managerial groupings.... Analysis of all 188 change processes 
in Table 9 indicates that Management B makes the most signifi- 


Table 9 


Rank Order of all Managerial Groups 
in the Change Process 


Signifi- 
Rank cance 
Managerial differ- of dif- 
Behavior grouping N x SX Rank ence ference 
Initiation By 138 4.46 1.43 1 1-2. <0.001 
Cy 99 3.35 1.65 2 2-3 <0.025 
Ay 94 2.86 1.33 3 
Implemen- 
tation B9 144 4.85 1.35 1 1-2 <0.001 
Co 122 3.92 1.86 2 2-3 <0.001 
A9 78 3.15 1.10 3 
Support Bg 121 4.60 1.18 1 1-2. <0.01 
Ag 73 4.06 1.68 2 2-3 <0.001 
Cy 63 3.02 1.34 3 
Resistance By 87 2.05 0.89 1 1-2 <0.001 
Aa 63 1.32 0.57 2 2—3 n.s. 


on 83 1.28 0.52 3 
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cant contributions with respect to both problem solutions (ini- 
tiation and implementation) and support and resistance activi- 
ties. With respect to problem solutions, Management C plays 
the second most important role, and Management A is third. 
In resistance, second and third ranks are not significantly dis- 
tinguishable. 

If one simplifies the managerial groupings A, B, and C into 
top, middle, and lower management, then middle management 
can clearly be seen to be mainly responsible for important en- 
terprise changes. Following Thompson (1967), one could refer 
to this middle-management grouping as the ''dominant coali- 
tion''; following Scott (1973), as the "significant group"; or fol- 
lowing Galbraith (1968) and Touraine (1972), as the "techno- 
structure" of change. Middle management obtains partial sup- 
port from top management and task forces/committees. This 
seems to confirm Witte's (1968, 1970, 1972, 1973) findings with 
respect to the "promotor model" and ''Parkinson's Law," and 
also the "package effect'' developed by Hauschildt (1977). 

These results do not imply that top management is super- 
fluous. Top management continues, as before, to make critical, 
legitimating, political decisions. For example, top management 
decided: 

— that the change could be carried out (99 percent of cases), 

— that particular managerial units would be introduced 
(95 percent of cases), 

— how much time would be allowed (90 percent of cases), 

— what resources would be budgeted (88 percent of cases). 


Summary 


The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. We have distinguished three different managerial behav- 
iors associated with basic organizational change processes: 
(a) problem-solving behavior for change (initiation and imple- 
mentation, (b) behavior supporting change, and (c) behavior 
resistant change. 7 

2. While fundamental organizational change processes are 
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occurring, several groupings of managerial units develop. 
Managerial units within these groupings behave similarly, but 
differently from managerial units in other groupings, insofar 
as the change process is concerned. 

3. The groupings of managerial units remain constant with 
respect to their problem-solving behavior for change. 

4, The same holds true for supportive and resistant behavior. 
Although consultants and task forces/committees change their 
eroupings, this does not change the basic underlying structures 
of the managerial groupings. 

5. Middle management plays the most significant role in 
basic organizational change processes. 
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